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y \ E appear to have reached that period of the 
war, in which the minds of all halt, as it were, to 
review the events that have already taken place, and 
to endeavour to eſtabliſh, on the ground of probabi- 

 lity, ſome final judgment concerning thoſe which are 

yet to come. The conteſt has been conducted with 
unexampled firmneſs, and variable ſucceſs, on all 
ſides; the objects which each had in view, have been = 
purſued with unparalleled exertion ; and the actual 4 
reſult is, on the one hand, the proſpect of an increaſe 2 
to the enemy's ſtrength, by the defection and perfidy " ; 
of the Court of Spain; on the other hand, the ex- ( 
tinction of their commerce and naval conſequence, by 2 
the valour of our fleets, and the overthrow of their late 
victorious armies in Germany, through the inflexible 
courage and conſtancy of our Auſtrian Ally. 


B Whether 


„ 

Whether the preſent criſis betokens the approach 
of peace; or whether, on the contrary, it is prepar- 
ing for a more vigorous, proſecution of hoſtilities : 
Whether, as in former wars with France, the ſtrug- 
ele is eventually to terminate in a revival of friend- 
ſhip between the two nations; or whether the iſſue of 
the conteſt, like its origin and progreſs, will be effen- 
tially different from any thing that England has on 
former occaſions experienced; is a queſtion which 
ought powerfully to engage the thoughts and ex- 
pectations of us all. And there cannot be a mo- 
ment ſo ſuitable for conſidering the eventful al- 
ternative as the preſent, when the departure of 
a noble and diſtinguiſhed negociator, ſent on the 
part of Great Britain for the eſpecial purpoſe of en- 
deavouring to bring the war to a juſt concluſion, is on 
the eve of aſcertaining this awful queſtion, and of 
thus determining the fate, if not of England imme- 
diately, at leaſt of many of the generations of man- 

hood now living amongſt us; to whoſe energies of 
body and mind the preſent and future intereſts of 
England will, in the event of a failure of ſucceſs by 


negociation, be, under Divine Providence, eventu- 
ally conſigned. 


A criſis ſo extremely novel, and at the ſame time 
pregnant with ſuch vaſt reſults, muſt naturally rouſe the 
thoughts and ſentiments of all who are able to awake, 
either to the importunity of intereſt, or to the autho- 
rity of duty; and muſt render every ſound-hearted 

Briton 


4 
Briton anxious to reſolve thoſe queſtions which his 
mind will urgently propoſe What ought we to do 


on the ground of 71zereft *-— What ought we to do 
on the ground of any ? 


It * of the moſt ſerious importance to the general 
reſult, that we ſhould diligently uſe to the beſt pur- 
poſe the very ſhort interval of time that can elapſe 
between the departure of the noble Lord, and the 
iſſue of his negociation. For, as the fate of the ne- 
gociation may perhaps be nothing leſs than the fate 
of England; as the proſecution of a rancorous war 
againſt an enemy, fighting only to reduce the dignity, 
and to contract the commerce, of on EMPIRE, is 
an alternative for which we have no leſs to prepare 
ourſelves, than for the more pleaſing one of peace 
and tranquillity; as the moment of unſucceſsful 
treaty will be that in which the enemy will call toge- 
ther all his energy, to ſtrike the blow on the heart 
and ſource of our power, which he will then only have 
in purpoſe; and as the intervening period of time 
muſt at beſt be ſhort ; it requires no depth of poli- 
tical diſcernment, nor any refinement of philoſophy, 
to perceive, that our intereſt and our duty call upon 
us to loſe no moment of time, in diſpoſing our minds, 
preparing our circumſtances, and adapting our habits, 
for that event; in which the victory mult inevitably 
be to him, who is earlieſt in force, in order, and 1 in 
unanimity. 
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It is of little conſequence, in this proſpect of 


affairs, to enter upon the queſtion of the original 


propriety of engaging in the war. If the few who 
profeſſed to doubt of that propriety on party princi- 
ciples, and the ſtill fewer who really doubted it on 
principles of policy, ſhould {till preſs their objections, 
we are at all times able to appeal to the great majority 
of the nation, both in and out of Parliament, whoſe 
diſtinct and unwavering judgment has long ſince 
aſcertained the ſcale, in which reaſon and experience 
were laid. | 


Neither is it of any avail to the objeck. which our 


minds are now called, to dwell on the geographical 


ſucceſſes of the enemy, as proof of our failure in the 
great purpoſe of the war. They whoſe imaginations 


are engroſſed by material objects only, will urge the 


ill ſucceſs of the campaigns of Flanders and Holland; 
the ſucceſſive defection of the kings of Pruſſia and 
Spain from the Alliance; the eruption of the French 
into Italy, and our confequent excluſion from its 
ports; and they will infer, from this view of things, 


that the war has entirely miſcarried as it affects 
England, and has been ruinous and deſtructive of all 
her intereſts. But, on the other hand, they, whole _. 


minds embrace a wider range of thought, far from 
forming their opinion of the merits of the war exclu- 
ſively from territorial proportions, will carry back 
their recollection to its origin and occaſion; they. will 
conſider, independently of all conſequences, what it 
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was our duty as a nation to do; and, in making their 
eſtimates of its general character, of its profits and 
loſſes, they will conſider it, not ſparely by relation to 


preſent convenience or inconvenience, or by its actual 
and temporary operation on the geographical bounda- 


ries of countries; but in its relation to our perma- 
nency of happineſs and exiſtence; to its laſting effect 


on the ſtability of ſociety, on the conſolidat ion of the 
neceſſary artificial force of government, and on the 
ſecurity of the civil and religious intereſts of the whole 
of Europe. They will aſſert, that if Holland, 


Flanders, and a part of Italy, have indeed been per- 


verted by the diffuſion of the revolutionary princi- 
ples of France, WE at leaſt have effectually pre- 
vented their operation in England: That if the 


eſtabliſhed governments of ſome countries have been 
ſubverted, WE at leaſt have guarded and ſecured 


our own : That if the progreſs of the French arms 
has experienced a temporary ſucceſs, the progreſs of 
French doctrines has ſuſtained an irrecoverable reſiſt- 
ance :— That a battle or a negoclation is alone ſuffi- 
cient to reſtore the geographical limits of a country; 


but that no effort of man, in the field, or in the cabi- 


net, is able to reſtore the perverted morals of a nation, 
or to diſipate its errors. They will alfo fee, that the 


unconquerable bravery of Auſtria, though it has not 


yet been able to recover Belgium, has neverthelels 
interrupted the progreſs of the revolutionary. peſtt- 
lence; and, like the cordon it draws along its 
caſtern frontier to obſtruct the progreſs of the plague 
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from Turkey, it has defended the weſtern frontier of 
Germany till the virulence of the contagion has abated, > 
and it has thus gloriouſly ſecured the greater part of 

Europe in the poſſeſſion of their religion, their laws, 

their liberty, and their property. | 


DET En 


But theſe are ſubjects remotely, and not immedi- 

ately, connected with the object before us, which is, 

to prepare our minds for the eventual iſſue of that 

negociation, which we pray Almighty God, may ter- g 
minate in the reſtoration of peace and protperity to 
England, our Allies, and to the world, and in the 
re-eſtabliſhment of ſuch a ſyſtem throughout Eu- 
rope, as may confirm every power in the ſecurity of 
its rights; and once more render the whole (what 
the general intercits of civilization, religion, and 
knowledge require), a large united fociety, ſeeking 


univerſal peace by the general equipoiſe of power, v 
and not purſuing the aggrandizement of ſome parts, 
by the ſubjection and annihilation of others. . 0 | 


But the inſcrutable judgments of Providence may 
not defign us that ſpeedy return to quiet for which 
we languiſh, but may ſtill require the prolongation 
of thoſe trials under which almoſt the whole of 
Chriſtendom has laboured for upwards of four years. 
And the wild, untractable arrogance of France, not | -.2 f 

yet ſufficiently reduced to render her capable of 
liſtening to the voice of reaſon and of juſtice, may 
obſtinately perſiſt in demanding ſuch a price for 
| peace, 
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Peace, as our intereſt and our duty can never allow 
us for an inſtant to give ear to. And this 1s the al- 
ternative for which it is of the extremeſt importance 
we ſhould ſtand prepared. Whatever ſacrifices 
Great Britain might be diſpoſed to make to favour 


the return of peace ;—whatever moderation ſhe might 


be ready to diſplay for obtaining that object yet, 
ſhe cannot ſacrifice, or hazard, that on which her 
political exiſtence depends. And it is therefore highly 


neceſſary that we ſhould all be appriſed of the cauſes 
Which ſuſtain the political exiſtence of Great Britain, 
that we may tenaciouſly hold and preſerve thoſe 
caufes unimpaired, and be ſenſible of the na- 


ture of the ſituation in which we ſhould ſtand, were 
we called upon to defend them againſt the ferocious 


policy of a barbarous and vindictive enemy. 


In endeavouring to obtain peace, we can have no 


other object in view than to enjoy thoſe various gra- 
tifications, public and private, which war and its at- 


tendant circumſtances withold from us. Theſe de- 


pend ultimately, on oUR EXITSTEN CE as a people, 


and on the RELATIONS and ADVANTAGES Which as 
a people we have laboured, during a courle of ſuc- 
ceeding ages, to eſtabliſh. When we compare the 


geographical extent of Great Britain with the weight 
ſhe poſſeſſes in the ſcale of nations, we cannot but 


be forcibly ſtruck by the diſproportion. Many 


countries, whoſe territories are morè than twice as 


extenſive, exiſt in comparative inſignificance and ob- 
1 ſcurity. 
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ſcurity. The political exiſtence of Great Britain, 
therefore, bears no proportion to her geographical 
exiſtence; and it follows, that her. political conſe- 
quence 1s not determined by the extent of her terri- 
torial dimenſions. To what cauſe then are we to 
recur for the pre-eminence of this little iſland, which 


on every occaſion approves itſelf to be the umpire of 


Europe, and whoſe weight is at all times alone ſuffi- 
cient to determine and reſtore the political balance ? 

In what conſiſts that rowWER, which gives this high 
aſcendency to Great Britain lt conſiſts abſolutely 
and entirely in her NAVY : in that ſuperiority of 
naval ftrength and. nawal ſkill, which gives her the 
maſtery over the ſeas, and thus in a manner advances 
even her geographical boundaries indefinitely over 
the ſurface of the ocean, If we ſuppoſe this naval 
ſtrength reduced, Great Britain falls back at once to 
the puny dimenſions of her iſland; her political exiſt- 
ence becomes inſtantly pared down to the circum- 
ference of her ſoil; her pre-eminence ſinks; and the 
whole of Europe becomes reduced under the graſp 
of the continental power, who ſhould thus ſuperadd 
to her territorial conſequence that extent of naval 


domain, by the poſſeſſion of which we are now able 


to keep Chriſtendom in equipoiſe, and to preſerve to 
every ſtate its rights. In war, we have no apprehen- 
ſion of ſeeing our naval ſuperiority diminiſhed; it has 
riſen from every trial in honours and in ſtrength ; by 
war, therefore we cannot have a fear of receiving a 
wound in that part on which depends our conſe- 

| | quence 
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quence and exiſtence as a people. But what if the 
enemy ſhould endeavour to do that by treaty, which 
they feel themſelves unable to effect by force? What 
if they ſhould artfully and plauſibly urge the reduc- 
tion of our naval ſtrength as a condition of peace, 
and this on the inſidious ground, that the prepon- 
derance of the navy of Great Britain diſturbs that 
equality which ſhould reign upon the ſeas ? Shall we 
forget, that Great Britain, while ſhe preponderates in 
naval ſtrength, is on the other hand comparatively 
feeble in military. force ; that the general policy of 
Europe demands an equilibrium, not of naval force 
excluſively, but of naval and military power in the 
aggregate; that the military force of France, danger- 
ous at all times to the independence of Europe, 18 
counterbalanced only by the naval force of Great 
Britain; that before our late happy reduction of her 
navy, ſhe threatened not only to exerciſe the maſtery 
by land, but alſo to conteſt it on the ſeas; and that 
whenever ſhe ſhail be able to accompliſh this object, 
ſhe will become invincible. 


If then France, finding ſhe cannot advance her 
navy above ours by all her exertions in war, ſhould 
endeavour to reduce ours to the level ſhe would de- 
lire, by negociation, and ſhould inſiſt on ſuch a con- 
dition of peace, it will be n.anifeſt that the ſubſcrip- 
tion to ſuch an article would be the ſurrender of our 
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exiſtence; and conſequently that o#r peace cannot 


be attained through the operation of ſuch negoci- 
ation. 


Again; as our naval power determines our political 


proportions as a ſtate, fo is that power ſuſtained and 


fed from the riches of our commerce. Was our 


commerce contracted; not only opulence and the 
objects of enjoyment for which alone peace can be de- 
fred, would be proportionably contracted at home, 


but our naval ſtrength muſt be neceſſarily reduced, 
and our exiſtence conſequently endangered: while, 
on the other hand, whatever our commerce ſhould 
loſe, would be converted to the aggrandiſement of 
the enemy. Our public force muſt ever depend on 
our public reſources, and theſe nuſt ever keep pace 
with the extent of our commerce. It is POSSIBLE 
that France, in order the better to accompliſh the 
object of her heart, and to reduce us as a nation, may 
endeayour to abridge our commerce by depriving us 
of our principal markets; and that, poſſeſſed as ſhe 
now is of the ports of Holland, Flanders, Spain, 
(perhaps Portugal) and part of Italy, ſhe may endeav- 
our to retain her influence over all theſe ports, in 
order to exclude Great Britain from the markets of 
Europe, thus to produce a revulſion in our trade, 
to ſhake our credit, to paralyze our manufactories, to 
leſſen our reſources, and ultimately to reduce our 


ſtrength. But if France, purſuing a ſyſtem of policy 
” {0 
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ſo nefarious, ſhould ſtipulate for the retention of 
Flanders, in order to eſtabliſh that union with Hol- 
land and that influence over her politics which it is 
ever eſſential to the intereſts of Great Britain, and of 
all Europe to refift ; if ſhe ſhould render this dream 
of ſurfeited ambition, an indiſpenſible term of peace. 
What are we to do? Precluded from all direct 
intercourſe with the internal affairs of Europe; ſepa- 
rated from thoſe powers who form together with 
Great Britain the natural guarantees of the peace of 
Europe againſt the arrogance of France; excluded 
from the whole weſtern coaſt of Europe, and almoſt 
without a friendly port from the Elbe to the Tiber, 
we ſhould, by acceding to a requiſition ſo inſolent 
and wild, not only break all faith with Auſtria, not 
only provide for our ultimate ruin by this unnatural 
and prepoſterous aggrandiſement of France, but we 
ſhould prepare our immediate preſent decay, by the 
reduction of that ſupply, which our actual political 
ſyſtem conſtantly and ynremittingly demands. 


Since, then, we may conſider it as pelfble that 
France, in the preſent ſtate of her politics, ſhould 
be ſufficiently inſane to require both or either of theſe 
terms as the condition of peace ; efpecially after the 
. S examples ſhe has lately exhibited to the world 1n her 
treaties with foreign powers; it is incumbent upon 
us manfully to anticipate this paz&7/7ty, and vigorouliy 
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to prepare ourſelves for its arrival. Whatever ſacrifice 
(as we before obſerved) Great Britain might be diſpoſed 
to make, whatever moderation ſhe might be inclined 
to exerciſe, ſhe cannot ſacrifice her political exiſtence ; 
which ſhe would do in effect, if ſhe acceded to either 


of the above propoſals. And fince it has been fre- 
quently and unequivocally declared, by thoſe who 
have authority in the councils of France, that they 


eſteem ſuch obje&s indiſpenſible for the ſecurity 
of their republic, it is moſt wiſe to diſpoſe our 
minds at once for that alternative, and to uſe the in- 
tervening time of negociation, in exciting that ſpirit 
which we muſt in the end call forth, if the enemy, 
fortified by Spain, ſhould proſecute a war on princi- 
ples ſo deſperate. To meet the alternative of peace, 
requires no preparation of mind on our part ; it is, 
therefore, of comparatively ſmall conſequence to anti- 
cipate the terms by which peace may be obtained. 
But the alternative of war, and of ſuch a war as a ne- 
gociation ſo terminated would prognoſticate, calls for 
the whole ſtore and energy of the national ſpirit, 
guided by an unwavering conſtancy, and by the 
moſt determined unanimity. Should ſuch unhappily 
be the reſult of our endeavours to reſtore peace by 
negociation, we {hail then be driven to the only re- 
maining reſource, that of compelling peace by arms. 
And, as the purpoſe of the enemy will be then reduced 
to the ſingle point of lowering the eminence of Great 
Britain; ſo, on the other hand, it will reduce the 
5 whole 
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whole object of the war with us to this diſtin& and 


momentous point, - the preſervation of our Ex1sT- 
ENCE, our INDEPENDENCE, and our POWER. 


And in ſuch a conteſt, what is there that could 
divide us in fentiment, in determination, or in con- 
duct? The venerable unanimity, which the open- 
ing of the preſent Parliament has diſplayed in reſpect 
of the event we here anticipate, may be taken for an 


hopeful preſage of the conduct of the nation at large. 


If the nepociation for peace ſhould fail, on the part 
of thoſe who act on our behalf, through duplicity, or 


ambition, {which the high character of the noble 
Lord appointed to the miſſion forbids us to appre- 
hend) the rulers of France will exonerate themſelves 
of the odious charge of ſeeking to perpetuate the 
calamities of war, by publiſhing to the French nation 


and to the world the deceptious conduct of Great 


Britain. But if the negociation ſhould fail, through 
the exorbitant ambition and intractable inſolence of 
France, the Britiſh Government will then remove 
from themlelves the execrable imputation of ſeeking 
the prolongation of the war for perſonal views, by 
expoſing to the public, to our Allies, and to Europe, 
the real cauſe of the inability that exiſts of re-eſta- 
bliſhing peace and tranquillity in Chriſtendom, 


In that event, War muſt be inevitab/e—and the 
ancient and modern honours of England will be 


ſtaked 


1 


ſtaked for the iſſue. If we are remiſs inactive 
timid divided; the enemy may aſſure himſelf of 
ſucceſs: If we are forward - alert -undiſmayed and 
united if we call up the old ſpirit of our anceſtors; if 
we convert ourſelves into a martial people, and caſt 
off the ſluggiſh and inveterate habits derived from 
long luxury, ſecurity, and repoſe ; we may meet the 
iſſue of the conteſt with confidence and compoſure ; 
and anticipate the ultimate reduction of an enemy, 
rebellious to every principle of reafon and juſtice, and 
an utter ſtranger to every ſcheme of civilization or 
peace. Nor in that event need we doubt, that the 
remaining powers of Europe will recognize their com- 
mon enemy in the enemy of peace, when he ſhall 
once be diſtinctly expoſed, 


Inſtead then of paſſing the few days that are be- 
fore us in ſoothing our minds with a pleaſing phan- 
tom, deſtitute perhaps of any future exiſtence ;— 
inſtead of anticipating the very doubtful alternative 
of peace, and thus letting the period for preparation 
and exertion eſcape us; let us wholly turn our 
thoughts away from the view of peace, and ſuppoſe 
the interval of negociation to be no other than a pauſe 
before the final appeal to arms. Let us familiarize 
our minds with every circumſtance which that event 
can produce; let us conceive an enemy on our coaſt, 
in our interior; and let us ſuggeſt to ourſelves the 
conduct incumbent on every one to purſue, were 
ſuch an event at hand. Let us paint to our imagi- 
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nations the very worſt conſequences of invaſion, mur- 
der, rape, and devaſtation; and let the picture, in- 
ſtead of ſtirring diſmay within us, rouſe up that ſacred 
flame of patriotiſm and virtuous indignation, which 
ſhall ſtartle and confound the enemy, and be at the 
ſame time the ſecureſt prognoſtic of our final 
triumph. Such a courſe of conduct, far from robbing 
us of any of the conſolations which a returning peace 
brings with it, far from embarraſſing its progreſs, or 
retarding its arrival, will afford a ſtrong and efficient 
aid, to the progreſs of negociation. Backed by a re- 
ſolute, united, and profeſſed declaration on our part 
to maintain the pre- eminence of our navy, and to 
protect the channels of our commerce as the vitals of 
our political exiſtence, againſt every attempt, open 
or concealed, to impair them, our negociators will be 
enabled to give to the French governors a proof of 
the certain failure of every negociation in which ſuch 
ſhould be the terms required: While, on the other 
hand, 1t will prepare us, in the event of a failure, 
to diſplay a triumphant evidence of our cordial 
and united purpoſe, to contribute our perſons and 
our fortunes, to the laſt life and farthing, in defence 
of the exiſtence, conſtitution, power, and commerce 
of oUR ILLUSTRIOUS COUNTRY, and in unrelax- 
ing oppoſition to pretenſions, ſo outrageous, ſo arro- 
gant, and unjuſt, 
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